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Paper  presented  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  Symposium  on  Motivation,  1955 
Some  social  consequences  of  achievement  motivation 
David  c.  McClelland 
Wesleyan  University 
i-L—  Psychology  today  is  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  process  rather 
C'Jfih'an  .with  content,  with  how  a man  adjusts  rather-  than  with  what  he  thinks 

• «-*->•  » -ya 

(“•"Redoes.,  Elsewhere  (7)  1 have  argued  for  a revival  if  interest  in  content 
npft^blems , but  the  argument,  stated  abstractly,  is  bound  to  seem  a little 
empty  and  vague.  I want  here  to  11  put  up  or  shut  up1’ . to  show  how  I nyself 
developed  a renewed  interest  in  "content"  psychology  by  following  through  or 
some  of  the  social  implications  of  our  research  on  tie  achievement  motive,  in 
the  field  of  motivation  the  content  vs.  process  distinction  turns  on  such  ques- 
tions as  these;  What  behavior  can  be  predicted  or  accounted  for  from  a know- 
ledge of  this  particular  motive  as  opposed  to  any  other  motive?  What  peculiar 
conditions  account  for  the  acquisition  of  this  motive  as  opposed  to  other 
motives?  What  are  the  social  consequences  if  a given  group  of  people  or  cul- 
ture contains  a larger  than  normal  number  of  individuals  with  strong  motiva- 
tion of  a certain  hype?  What  about  species  differences  ■‘n  motivation?  What 
motives  do  men  have  that  rats  do  not? 

Influenced  try  Hull  and  other  functionalists , many  of  us  for  a long 
time  tended  to  think  of  motives  or  drives  as  if  they  were  functionally  inter- 
changeable, like  electromotive  forces  in  an  equation  in  physics.  From  such 
a point  of  view  it  is  as  ridiculous  to  ask  the  question  what  kind  of  motive 
is  involved  as  it  is  to  ask  what  kind  of  electromotive  force  is  involved., 

All  motives  are  functionally  equivalent  and  vary  only  in  intensity.  A 
motive,  is  a motive  is  a motive  is  a motive,  as  Gertrude  Stein  might  say. 
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It  real.'..;/  doesn’t  ratter  whether  you  are  working  with  light-*,  vers  Lon  as  a 
drive,  or  hunger,  or  thirst,  or  pain,  since  they  are  all  functionally  e- 
quivalanc.  and  it  is  merely  a matter  of  convenience  wiach  one  you  choose  to 
work  wi\.  1.  It  is  also  merely  a matter  of  convenience  which  animal  species 
you  choose  to  work  with  since  again,  by  assumption,  n motive  is  a motive 
is  a mo- . ive  yid  it  la  therefore  as  useful  theoretiCc.Iiy  to  study  the  hunger 
drive  in  the  white  rat  as  it  is  to  study  the  achievement  motive  in  the  human 
being.  Today  aw  we  have  be^un  to  study  motivation  jr.  its  ovn  right,  and  not. 
just  a.'»  a convenient  construct  to  explain  learning,  rach  a joint  of  view 
seems  painfully  inadequate.  For  ono  thing,  os  animal  psychologists  like 
Harlow  ( r>)  and  Niai.cn  (11)  have  been  pointing  out,  there  are  major  species 
differences  in  motivation  which  must  be  taker:  into  account  if  we  are  to  un- 
derstand animal  behavior  adequately.  For  another,  end  this  J.a  tho  point 
I intend  to  elaborate  here,  recent  studies  of  human  motivation  have  demon- 
strated again  and  again  that  knowledge  about  one  particular  kind  of  moti- 
vation »n  11  enable  uo  to  predict  varieties  of  behavior  that  we  could  not 
predict  from  knowledge  of  other  motives..  For  example,  know], edge  of  n A- 
chiavamont  scoron  vlll  enable  us  to  predict  how  well  a group  of  people  will 
do  in  a laboratory  task  (3),  but  knowledge  of  n Affiliation  scores  will  not. 
Knowledge  of  n Affiliation  ocores  will  enable  ua  to  predict  something  about 
pcpula (1.6)  whoreao  knowledge  of  n Achievement  scores  will  not.  And  sc- 
on. It  id  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  we  must  pay  attention  to  the 
type  of  motive  we  are  measuring , its  particular  origins,  and  it3  particular 
consequences,  for  human  behavior  and  society, 

As  a case  in  point,  let  U3  try  to  do  this  for  the  achievement  motive, 
the  hunv.ri  motive  about  which  wa  know  the  most  at  the  present  time,  There 
Ls  no  no'id  to  rovierw  the  method?  we  have  uaed  for  deriving  the  n Achieve- 
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mont  Scot's  or  the  data  showing  Its  connections  with  various  typos  of  be- 
havior, uincs  that  has  been  done  elsewhere  (?)  and  particularly  well  by 
Atkinson  at  this  Sjuipooium  last  year  (1).  It  will  have  to  suffice  here  to 
say  that  we  nave  developed  what  appeal's  to  be  a precising  method  of  lreacur- 
irg  the  achievement  motive  by  identifying  and  counting  the  frequency  with 
which  a certain  type  of  imagery  appears  in  the  thoughts  of  a person  when 
he  writoo  a brief  itory  undsr  time  pressure » The  type  of  im-.geiry  involved, 
which  includes  any  references  to  "competitior  with  a standard  of  excellence", 
can  be  identified  objectively  and  reliably  and  differs  in  kind  from  other 
types  of  imagery  which  can  be  used  to  identify  other  motives  such  as  the 
need  for  Affiliation,  the  need  for  power,  and  the  like ,,  There  arc  those 
who  argue  that  what-  ws  are  identifying  in  this  way  are  not  really  motives 
at  ell,  but  something  else,  perhaps  habits  (4).  I don't  want  to  seem  too 
light-hearted  about,  psychological  theory,  but  I should  hate  to  sue  much  energ;-; 
expended  in  debating  the  point.  If  someone  can  plan  and  execute  better  re- 
search by  calling  these  maasurse  habits,  so  much  the  better..  If,  further- 
more, it  should  turn  out  that  all  the  interesting  findings  we  have  turned 
up  are  the  result  of  some  theoretical  "error"  in  our  thinking,  I cannot  ad- 
mit to  much  regret..  The  fact  of  the  natter  is  that  via  know  too  little  about 
either  motives  or  habits  to  get  into  a very  useful.,  discussion  os  which  in 
which,.  The  important  thing  is  that  we  accumulate  data  as  rapidly  and  system- 
atically as  we  can.  Then  I believe  these  theoretical  issues  will  have  a way 
of  boiling  taemselves  down  bo  a meaningful  level  at  which  tb«y  can  be  settled,, 
Bui-  to  return  to  our  main  story;  we  have  continued  to  treat  n Achieve- 
ment a a a motive  ard  after  hearing  where  this  thinking  has  led  us,  you  must 
decide  for  yourselves  whether  you  want  to  conceive  c f.  it  in  the  same  way  or 
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in  some  different  ■way.  I want  "to  draw  attention  now  to  Winter-bottom's 
very  irajiortaot  study  (8,  24)  on  the  origins  cf  n .Achievement  as  we  measure 
it.  S>m  fount.,  as  many  of  you  viill  remember,  that  mothers  who  said  they 
expected  their’  sons  to  do  well  on  their  own  at  an  early  age  tended  to  have 
sons  with  higher  n Achievement,  scores,.  That  is,  moil. or 3 who  expected  their 
sms  to  o©  self... reliant  early  in  life —to  make  their  own  friends,  to  fini 
their  o vm  way  around  their  part  of  town,  to  do  well  in  competitive  sports 
and  the  .like— tended  to  have  sons  with  strong,  achievement  motives.  Further- 
more,  this  training  for  self-reliance  or  independence  (23)  cV. d not  include 
"care-U.icJng"  items  ouch  as  putting  oneself  to  bid,  cutting  one's  own  food, 
earning  one’s  own  spending  money,  etc,,  a fact  which  suggested  that  what  wan 
involved  here  was  not  rejection  by  the  mother  but  rather  a positive  interest 
in  the  child's  independence,  growth,  and  development,  Winter bolt' ?m  •estab- 
lished here  a link  between  a socialisation  practice,  namely  independence 
training,  and  a motive,  namely  the  desire  to  do  well,, 

Considered  in  a social  and  historical  context,  this  linkage  suggested 
an  interesting  parallel  with  Weber "a  classic  description  of  the  nature  and 
characterological  consequences  of  the  Protest ent  Reformation  (22) , Iv:  the 
first  pDace,,  he  stresses  as  others  have , that  the  essence  of  the  Protestant 
revolt  against  the  Catholic  church  was  a shift  from  a reliance  on  e.n  insti- 
tution 1 u a 'great  reliance  on  the  self,  so  far  as  salvation  vras  concerned. 
The  individual  Protestant  Lutheran  or  Calvinist  was  less  dependent  on  th? 
church  <'..s  an  institution  either  for  its  priests  or  its  sacraments  or  its  of- 
ficial dogma,  Instead  tho.ro  was  to  be  a "priesthood,  of  ail  believers" , in 
Tvuthor't  words  The  Pro  tesla  at  could  read  and  interpret  his  Bible  and  find 
hU»  own  way  tc  Od  without  having  to  raly  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  or 
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its  official  assistance.  As  Weber  describes  it,  we  have  here  what  seems  to 
be;  an  example  of  a revolution  in  ideas  which  should  increase  the  need  for  in- 
dependence training  Certainly  Protestant  parents,  if  they  were  to  prepare 
their  children  adequately  for  increased  self-reliance  so  far  as  religious 
mutters  were  concerned,  would  tend  to  stress  increasingly  often  and  early 
the  necessity  for  the  child  »s  not  depending  on  adult  assistance  but  seeking 
his  own  "salvation" „ Ir  tl.o  second  place,  V/ober’s .description  of  the  kind 
of  personality  type  /which  the  Protestant  Reformation  produced  is  stertingly 
similar  to  the  picture  we  uould  draw  of  a person,  with  high  achievement  moti- 
vation. He  notes  that  Frcrt.est.ant  working  girls  seemed  to  work  harder  and 
longer,  that  they  i saved  their  money  for  long-range  goals,  tlsjt  Protestant 
entrepreneurs  seemed  to  come  to  the  top  more  of  ton  in  the  buaincea  world  des- 
pite the  initial  advantages  of  wealth  many  Catholic  families  had,  and  so  forth 
In  particular,  h®  points  out  that  the  early  Calvinist  business  man  wa3  pro- 


vented  .by  his  religious  views  from  enjoying  the  results  of  his  labors.  He 

j ■;  ' '*  • J . / 

could  not  8 pend  money  on  himself  because  of  scrupl  es  about;  self-indulgence 
and  display,  and'-  so,,  more  often  than  not,  he  reinvested  his  profits  In  his 
business , which  was  one  reason  he  pro»3pered„  What  then  drovo  him  to  such 
prodigious  feats  of  business  cr/ranization  and  development?  Weber  feels  that 
such  a vaan  "gets  nothing  out  of  his  wealth  for  himself,  except  the  irration- 
al sens*  of  having  done  his  job  well"  (22,  p,  71) „ This  is  exactly  how  <re 
dofin©  the  achievement  motive.  So  again,  the  parallel  seems  clear,  c..l.  though 
there  is  not  space  to  give  the  argument  in  full  hers..  In  it  possible  that 
the  Protestant  Reformation  involves  a repetition  at  r.  social  and  historical 
level  of  the  linkage  that  W'interbottoo  found  between  independence  training 


and  n Achievement  among  some  mothers  and  their  sons  in  a smtO.1  town  in  Mich- 


igan in  19W 
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To  makr  such  an  assumption  involves  a breath-:  a$dng  leap  of  hypothe- 
sizing so  far  as  the  average  psychologist  is  concerned,  who  :Ls  much  more 
at  home  with  a sample  of  30  mothers  and  30  sons  than  ho  is  with  major  social 
movements.  Out  the  hypothesis  seems  too  fascinating  to  dismiss  without  some 
further  p udy.  It  oan  bo  diaf^ranaed  rather  simply  n*  in  Table  In  terms 
of  this  diagram  Vieber  Was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  linkage  between  A and 

(Insert  Table  1 here  or  near  hero. } 

D>  with'  the  my  in  which  Protestantism  led  to  a ehen  ,30  in  thb  spirit  of  cap- 
italism  in  the  direction  of  & speeded-iip,  high-presoure , competitive  busin- 
ess economy  . But  the  manner  in  which  he  describes  this  relations  lip  strong- 
ly suggests  that  the  linkage  by  which  these  two  events  a**e  connected  involve 
steps  B and  C„  namely  a change  in  family  socialization  practices  whl  h in 
turn  increased  the  number  of  individuals  with  high  achievement  activation.. 
Thus  a full  statement  of  the  hypothesis  would  be  that  Prctes’sanfcism  pro  tueed 
an  increased  stress  on  independence  training  which  produced  higher  achieve- 
ment motivation  which  produced  more  vigorous  entrepreneurial  activity  an: 
rapid  economic  development.  Such  a simple  statement-  of  the  hypot-nisla  ob- 
scures  many  problems,  some  of  which  we  have  only  beyim  tc  think  abou'  ..  To 
ectablish  all  the  links  in  the  chain  obviously  require?--,  an  enoraicusi  -mount 
of  research,  much  of  which  nas  not  been  completed,  that  I have  to  .report  to 
day  are  only  come  preliminary  findings  which,  however,  serve  to  onfin  tne 
hypothesis  at  several  crucial  points  and,  at  the  vew  ..east,  dignify  -i-'<  to 
the  point  of  making  it  worth  very  serious  investigation.. 

Let  us  consider  first  Weber’s  general  argument  about  the  eon noetic • be- 
tween Protestantism  and  economic  development.  Although  there  has  been  i-n-ch 
discussion  among  historians,  economists,  and  sociologists  of  this  theater, 
since  it  first  appeared  about  50  years  ago,  most  of  it  joro  though  some  of  . t 


Table  1 


Hypothetical  series  of  events 
relating  self-reliance  valuoti 
'«r±th  o^oncsde  and  technological  opuent. 


Protestantism 
(self-reliance  values) 
\ 

\ 


Independence 
training  by- 
parents 


Economic  and 

technological  development 

7 

/ ' 


> C 

n Achievement 
in  children 
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con  (338  19),  I could  find  no  simple  statistical  teat  of  the  presumed  as- 
sociation such  as  we  would  be  apt  to  apply  in  psychology,  instead  the  liter- 
ature seems  to  consist  largely  of  citing  instances  which  confirm  the  thesis, 
drawn  chiefly  from  England,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Holland,  or  in- 
stances which  apparently  disprove  it  such  as  Belgium  or  pre-Protestant  Italy. 
Having  had  nuch  experience  in  ray  youth  with  individual  rat;;  who  obeyed,  none 
of  Hull’s  laws,  I wanted  to  get  beyond  the  battle  of  instance  and  counter - 
instance  to  see  what  the  general  trend  looked  like,  '•'able  2 shows  the  re- 
sults of  one  such  effort.  What  I tried  to  do  was  to  get  as  large  a group 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries  as  I could  which  were  matched  roughly 
for  climate  and  resources.  Then  I took  the  most  easily  obtainable  index  of 
(Insert  Table  2 here  or  near  hero.) 

economic  or  technological  development,  namely  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity 
consumed  as  of  a given  year  in  a giver  country,  and  checked  it  against  the 
Protestant-Catholic  classification  of  the  country,  idth  the  result  shown  in 
Table  2.  a simple  ranks  correlation,  a biatrial  tan,  shows;  that  the  Prot- 
estant character  of  a country  is  significantly  associated  with  higher  I avals 
of  consumption  of  electrical  energy.  This  say  be  a crude  test  cf  the  hypo- 
thesis, but  the  relationship  is  large  and  stems  not  likely  to  dlsapi^ar 
under  refinements  of  techniques  for  measuring  economic  development  or  for 
equating  the  natural  resources  of  the  two  groups  of  countries.  At  J.ea&t 
it  is  comforting  to  a psychologist  to  have  this  much  statistical  backing 
for  a hypothesis  before  expending  a great  deal  of  further  energy  rin  trying 
to  study  its  further  implications,, 

The  next,  step  involves  tying  in  our  own  research  findings  on  the  ori- 
gins of  achievement  motivation  (stages  B and  C in  Table  1).  Specifically, 


Table  2 


Average  per  capita  ccns u«pt ion  of  elsct-ric  f.owar  in 
Protestant  and  Catholic  countr  ies  beyr..;id  the  rropros  of 
Cancer  ami  Capricorn* 

\For  the  year  1950,  in  Kilowatt-hours,  from  ’foyt inski.,  25) 


Protest  anl.  Cat  he  ].i  c 


t- 

Norway 

5 

Canada 

1,120 

ISuederi 

2/1.10 

2/, 60 

i 

Svrit.  zorland 

2,230 

s 

new  Zealand 

1,600 

5' 

Australia 

j.,160 

. United  Kingdota 

1,115 

5 

Finland 

1,000 

f 

Belgium 

90b 

* • 

Austria 

000 

i ■/ 

Union  of 

■ 

IT,  ,| 

South  Africa 

890 

France 

790 

g 

CaechostlovakU 

730 

£ 

Hoi  Ian  d 

?2H 

Italy 

53  5 

1 

Denmark 

50- ' 

Poland 

375 

B»  . 

Hungary 

30A 

| 

Mean 

1a98:3 

Ireland. 

300 

s 

Civile 

260 

1 

Argentina 

265 

I 

Spain 

725 

1 

. Uruguay 

165 

5 

Portugal 

uo 

-■ 

"Vwi 

,457, 

’ -•  ..C-.'S 


Biaeriai.  tau  //  i 
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we  would  predict  that,  there-  should  he  o connection  oetvu^n  a and  p in  Table 
1,  that  Protestants  should  favor  earlier  Independent/.}  training  then  (h-.t'iol - 
ice  dc.  The  major  findings  on  this  point  art;  reproduced  in  TabLe  3 from  a 
study  by  McClelland,  Rindliahacher  and  deCharms  (10),,  The  figures  in  the 

(Insert  Table  3 here  or  uear  hove,) 

Table  are  baaed  on  responses  to  the  13  items  in  the  original  Winter  bottom, 
independence  training  questionnaire  which  she>  found  to  b-a  assoc:  is  led  with 
n A chi evement . a mean  age  was  computed  for  each  parent  at  which  he  expected 
his  child  to  have  mastered  the  items  in  question.  Then  averages  of  these 
means  were  computed  and  cross- classified  by  sex  of  parent,  by  education  of 
parent,  and  by  religious  grouping.,  All  three  primary  sources  of  variation 
are  significant-  Religion  makes  a significant  difference,  the  Protestants 
arid  Jews  favoring  - early  independence  and  the  Irish-  and  Italian- Cat  holies 

I • • { 

favoring  later  independence  for  their  children,,  The  first  link  of  our  rs- 
search  with  its  social  context  haw  been  established,, 

Culture  also  makes  a difference.  The  Irish, -Catholics  fall  between  the 
Protestant j>  and  the  Italian-Catholics  and  differ  significantly  from  both, 
That,  is,  cl  though  the  Irish  have  the  same  religion  as  the  Italians,  they  dif 
fer  from  them  ir  the  direction  of  favoring  earlier  independence  like  their 
*'.ngl ish-spnakirifc  parent  culture.  And  socio-economic  status  uw kwe  a dlfTor- 
Mntt>,  at  least  to  the  extent,  that  it  is  reflected  here  In  thu  educations.'., 
levels  of  the  parents,  as  one  roes  up  the  socio-economic  scale  (or  has  more 
'•(location),  lridercndence  training  is  expected  An  obvious  implication  o':  th 
hi i f t js  that  children  >,r  higher  eocio-ecotioaic  status  should  ha vi*  h igher  &■ 

<•  hi e v'-'ment  not  i vai-inn  f-hnrj  those  of  lower  oocio^ecoiK'niic  statue,  3.r  tb>:  ,,in- 
t iM-iv  t ton-  Jinlio-  -orit  inure  h-  hold  true  'io::-er>  ilq.  he-.'  recently  obt  a i'u-d 
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dc-.ta  which  strongly  supper-1  this  hypot.iesiti  . Achiever.!  -nt  mohivat  ton  neo .'03 
of  middle  and  tipper  class  high  school  a hudenv  a are  ci& uf  ica-nti  y lig-or  dial), 
those  o.f  lower  class  students* 

The  fact  that  t ax  of  parent,  also  influences  tec  aye  at  which  self- 

reliance  is  expected  is  a finding  too  now  to  have  been  ;r  plowed  t :t ' , 

but  Ib.riXiLbock  (1?)  ■K3  don  t some  dots  lied  research  on  l a dly  ;•  ri ■ ■<  "... 

tio.n  process  v'hlch  shows  blub  the  attitude  of  the  moth-  r and  fath  :r  n l '.'is 

matter  may  d:i iterant,  rial ly  influence  the  motives  and  va.'  u*-  n c.‘  the  a-  . 

Fcr  example,  he  has  shown  that  as  one  goes  up  the  socio-economic  -cale,  rhe 
father  seta  higher  stands rdn  of  independence  and  achievement  for  \is  3or--~ 
a factor  which  tends  to  produce  the  ssmo  values  in  the  sen  b-.t  wh  .oh  m-'.< 
be  counteracted  by  the  fact  that  these  same  fathers  tosh  to  .e  no  a yo-icr- 
ful  .in  the  family  circle  and  make  their  sons  in  fact  w do  -onrlent  <-n  them. 
This  discrepancy  between  the  father’s  oreachinf;  end  >;«•  «t ico  ».uy  ntrodi-oe 
a cyclical  affect  in  the  transmission  of  n Aetievernem.  from  :'athe:  to  -at; 
which  does  not  occur  when  \hv.  transmission  ic  from  motho.v  to  son..  Th'.vj*. 
finding*  are  not  absolutely  clear  as  yet,  but  they  ars  .•.;•)  troduced  her  a to  iil 
lustrate  the  fact  that-  thci  .ram-mission  of  parental  value  attitudes  I s chile - 
ren  and  the  production  of  achievement,  motivation  by  this  process  /- re  coc pli- 
ca tec?  matters  which  iltimtely  will  for  ce  a o : ns i dera  il  c elaberat von  of 
simple  statements  to  the  effect  that  independence  trail*  mg  leads  to  H ’h:  r 
achievement,  mot  Aval  .it.  n or  that  belief  in  s<«lf  -reliance  automatically  Lea;  3 
to  earlier  xndepender.r.e  training  which  automa". lea  1 ly  prnducea  higher  ,tchi evo- 
ment  motivation. 

It  should  i’O  without  ■■o.ying  that  ■.ho  asaoc  iatmu  :i  -rr.  wd. rates  hero  ir. 
not  '•:<.!■  Inn i. vo l, / bnr.vti!  i i-ot.eal ant ii<T  ?.t  ■>  religion  and  i id^p-mdc-nee  ;,m  in 
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inr , T!’  j - i-.-  •>■•>!  r \ ’.'if.  •«  i:  >.  > , 

vacmsly  what  is  Involved  rf-  certain  vr: -»  u t-.  : • • .•  , , 

with  ! rot.CiU.m  f.iwi  (an'1  port  i * >■  i iv.rf  wit.!-  '.at  5 lrv«  that-  \ >h  :n>'*  • <ii  - v>  i : 
ate.)  "<»t  which  rslrlrt*.  equally  v*. ; 1 1-.-  % :■  >d  ,»«r-u  v; i '■  ut»r*r  .w.  a ■ <-.r 
l ures  an  well.  Mot.o  i-pain  t'-v;  way  in  ..'filch  ’.b"  tri  ;<« *.  part  lv  :ir,  •• 

Fluenced  by  ,i  cultural  ;uu<J  partly  by  ,>  religions  heritage.,  -'r  to  t.axo  another 
example.,  Japan  alw-  of  the  Asiatic  countries  has  shown  rapid  economic  ad- 
vance to  date,  a fact  which  suggests  that  someth  in)',  in  the  value  '-structure 
of  the  Japanese  was  sufficiently  similar  to  the  value  structure  of  Protest- 
antism to  produce  similar  or  analogous  character’d ogical  result a.  In  other 
words,  the  true  variable  here  ia  neither  I-rotestant.  isn  nor  Japanese  Zen  Bud- 
dhism, but  certain  specific  identifiable  values  associated  with  each  of  these 
religions  presumably.  \.’e  have  started  research  into  just  what  these  values 
are  and  into  their  distribution  among  the  various  religions  and  cultures  of 
the  world,  ’out  it  i.c.  still  too  early  to  report  any  definitive  results-,, 

To  return  to  the  general  hypothesis  sketched  in  Table  1,  now  that  we  have 
shown  a.  connection  between  A and  B,  the  logical  ney,  step  is  to  donor str ate  a 
connection  betweon  B and  C,  between  independence  training  and  n Achievement. 
Since  thin  is  the  relationship,  established  by  1,'int  trbotlarr.,  whic.i  gave  rise 
to  the  hypothesis,  c.n£.  which  is  pivotal  to  its  v/bol-*  structure,  J. i d€ servos 

<•«»»■«*  » >»  ■/  u f’p  1 '■*'  ,r  Vr*  + V*ia  v*ia4'  4 4-  -lr.c»  -jw-  4*V-.r> 

* ’*'*  ,y  «'W«  v*.».  ubi  Uv-**y  r t.  i . wiiv  *-•*•-«**  w *-*■<-»  WI4W  I '.-ji/...  „.v  a w 

.*t  b:-.p  not  had  e.n  y-t  because  we  have  been  too  busy  establishing  other  links 
in  the  chain  of  hypothetically  associated  events.  ,'c  nocsci  to  ixi  certain  that 

it  v,:.s  not  in  ar.y  va.y  a unique  relationship  obtained  for  a group  of  ;Q  nothcr'3 

and  their  8-  to  10-;  ear  old  sons  in  a particular  town  in  l iohigun  foe  a.-x- 
v.mplo,  was  the  result  in  any  way  dependent,  on  the  f-ict  that  thunu  r,oI  here  h u 
sons,  of  this  partic  ILar  age  at  the  turn:  they  wire  q just  toned'.  ild  fie  n- 

result  a be  obtainable  when  the  boys  were  Id  or  15  y vtrs  oj.eh  J,m  the  second 
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place,  v«b  have  not,  of  course,  demonstrated  that  Lodepend ance  training  caustu; 
high  n Achievement,  since  the  .relationship  may  bo  the  other  way  around;  boys, 
with  hif'h  n Achievement  may  force  their  mothers  to  let  them  have  noro  indepen- 
dence earlier.  Fortunately,  the  experimental  design  for  settling  this  quee 
tion  In  simple  thenigh  its  execution  is  not.,  The  mothers  should  bo  giver  the 
independence  training  quo-itionnaires  before  their  sens  a* 3 born  and  the  norm 
tested  v hen  they  are  8-10  years  old.  'Then  we  could  tell  whether  the  mothers  * 
values  cr  the  sons'1  motivation  vjas  the  precipitating  cause  of  the  relation- 
ship.. 

To  ask  £1  different  kind  of  question,  what  is  the  relationship  between 
what  the.  mothers  say  their  attitude  toward  independence  t reining  is  and  vital 
they  actually  do?  Studies  by  Strodtbeck  (17)  .indicate  that  there  is  by  no 
means  a 1-to-l  relationship  between  what  people  say  about  their  socialization 
practices  and  what  they  do.  Thus,  fathers  of  high  soon 0-  oconomic  status  be- 
lieve strongly  in  independence  for  their  sons  but.  apparently  cannot  help  mak- 
ing so  many  suggestions  in  the  concrete  family  interaction  situation  that 
they  do  not  give  their  sons  the  opportunity  to  show  the  indapendisr e©  they  be- 
lieve in.  To  .some  extent  it.  is  an  advantage,  however,  to  be  dealing  with 
mother  attitudes  rather  than  mother  behavior,  because  the  attitudes  presumably 
reflect  values  in  a more  simple  and  direct  way  than  actio  a would  which  is  pro 
sumably  also  determined  by  the  mother's  motives,  the  concrete  situation,  etc 
That  is,  when  mothers  are  askred  at  what  age  they  expect  fc  ru.;>  child  to  make 
hie  own  friends,  they  obviously  cannot  bp  too  accuralo  in  their  answers 
either  because  they  cannot,  rwmemher,  or  because  tlm  pence*  .n-  was  a nic.w  a-d 
gradual  one,  So  the  answer  we  do  get  is  really  like  m 1 i?wer  to  a proper, 
tive  question..  It  hello  vis  whether  the  noth?'"  jn  gorvral  experts  her  child 
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to  act  on  his  own.  or  whether  a ho  expects  him  to  continue  to  bo  guide*..  « 
the  advf.ce  of  those  who  know  he" ter,  presumably,  then  he  does  A.Jki-  ••  i >r 
the  age  at  which  self-reliance  is  expected  apparently  gets  at,  thin  v...lu< 
attitude  more  successfully  than  a direct  question,  because,  p.t  leust  in  our 
culture,  self-reliance  is  a strongly  valued  trait  which  iresunably  ary 

mother  would  want  in  her  child.  To  get  at  the  degree  to  which  sh*s  Wi?nu 

/ 

it  1 it  is  necessary  to  get  at  the  value  indirectly  by  asking  the  age  c..b 
which  .she  expects  it., 

But  what  is  needed  most  in  the  study  of  this  prnblerr.  are  somn  crone. - 
ml turn]  comparisons.,  The  hypothesis  as  it  stands  is  completely  genera}  • 
early  independence  training.,  whether  in  Michigan,  Moscow,  Peiping . op  tfro 
Admiralty  islands , in  1760,  1830,  or  .1950  should  lead  to  higher  n A ch  lev  niter 
in  male  children.  Wo  have  as  yet  made  no  studies  of  female  children  although 
we  havti  some  reason  tc  believe  that  the  matter  is  somewhat  mere  comp?  -.gated 
here.  But  what  about,  those  countries  like  Germany  and  Japan  whose  people 
have  apparently  shown  a high  level  of  n Achievement,  and  economic  development, 
yet  whose  parents  apparently  stress  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  f ji.mil a-.d 
n.-M'  ■ nuch  more  than  they  stress  self-reliance  and  self -development  •0 
do  in  the  United.  Stales*’  It  is  to  answer  just  such  questions  as  these  a.-d 
others  mentioned  earlier  tliai  we  are  now  conducting  a replication  of  the 
basic  experiment  in  Germany,  VUJ  German  parents  stress  early  indepe.noe.ic*, 
and  will  thoa*  who  do  tend  to  have  sons  with  higher  n Achievement?  f.  wish 
I could  answer  these  questions  for  you  today,  but  the  data  are  riot  ye-:  avail 
able,.  However,  S,»ngree  (1*>)  has  already  completed  a study  on  a amaH  group 
of  Japanese- American  in  rents  and  their  sons  which  suggest-'  t.h*i  wt  are  going 
tr  have,  to  modify  somewhat,  our  conception  of  independence  train ;.mk  'Ju 

f hat  ?’•  *r  thif-  gr-oi.j;  . (’  .Tufht'rt.  un-i  sons  i h«-re  wa  uunat  ■ 1 iaLJy  i.n<- 
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same  order  «.t  positive  corre.lst  ion  ’.retween  mothers*  atti  udo 3 toward  inde- 
pendence training.  and  »me»*  n Achievement  -score  as  W into .-bottom  found,  at- 
tho-igh  because  the  sample  was  small  it  failed  to  reach  a:i  accepted  level 
of  significance.  3 he  al>o  found,  ad  predicted,  that  Japanese  boys  an  a 
group  scored  considerably  higher  in  n Achievement  than  other  comparable 
groups  of  boysj;  So  far  z,o  good.  But  finally  she  font  id  :hat  the  Japu'tese- 
.American  mothers  .favored  later  independence  training  an  group  than  any 
other  group  tested  incl iK  iny  the  Italians  <n  the  study  reported  above.,  A 
further  study  of  the  value  attitudes  of  the  mothers  ehow.d  why  this  was  so. 
Many  of  them  felt  arid  said  that  they  never  expected  thai :•  sons  to  be  in  de- 
pendin'' in  the  sense  implied  by  the  way  the  questions  or;  our  schedule  ware 
phrased.  That  i».  Jai»an«-ae  expect  their  children  to  he  polite , cooperative, 
ami  devoted  to  the l.r  family  m<;  that  phraa<-«  on  the  sues*  ionnaire  like  "to 
stand  up  for  hia  own  rights’’  and  WU  do  well  on  his  own"  seemed  to  be  in 
contradiction  to  these  vaJ  nan  and  ’.he  others  felt  that  i hey  never  wanted 
their  sons  to  bn  like  that,  Doe*  this  constitute  a contradiction  of  the 
l«t«ic  hypothesis  elwut  the  relationshi)  between  independence  training  and 
n Achievement?  is  It  i.- visible  the ' uv-  Japanese  boys  gvt-  their  hxgber  n 
.ohievereent  by  oth*r  i(-cha nisur  lerhaps,  Vnjt  it  is  also  plausible  :.o 

.fnm  that  i he  defect  ’ '•vt  jm  not  ,i  t h Uvj  hypot  h*?si,'>  but  with  ».IK‘  measuring 
iM-'tmwent . namely  -•tie  inc-oj  endooc-*  t-rainij  »•  qu^sM  mna  Ire,  Bvnedict  (2)  m 
;•  ••  i! i tic-j-.-iu  j o ) of  .tipa  *•»*•-*■  « hJ’Jd-r-nt'U  v t t i-fi-ie*  ever  m ;.-i  over  lgam  t. hr 

w .•  ii  w’iii  l lap -r, »■**•'.  » "ne . ••hat  • MMt«i  d.'ju’.d  5 ■»-•  *h11'«i*k)  g-  eat 

iV'-i-ii  f if  »«l f >i\  -i ir  . . to  ’ ««•••  their  "ego*  * strenift  b cried  ’ ■ -bpl'fre  ’.he 

,■  (■  ;•  r-  .,|C  lit  ' £ > ■ )ViU.l>  ' ‘(Vi'  j a I,  :<r<n-.nJ  ar  > )r  iO  II 

. . '-,;t  j-  f • r r !-•  ■ 1 . 1 • li  ■ I ,1 1 M «.  * •’  l 'l  «'  *.«  ri  •'hra.'r  ’be  -jUMSt.  1 0/:S 

, i t 1 ’ ■ il'  ■ 1 ■ -.  ' i • ; . :.i*  I'  » I'  »*  j*  t.*-:  .1 
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t,o  which  the.  Japanese  parents  really  favor  early  mastery  for  the:i r children 
That  in,  nur  questions  were  designed  for  a culture  which  in  general  favors 
self-reliance  even  among  adults;  the  Japanese  apparently  favor  early  mastery 
not  as  preparation  for  s.:;  If  -reliance,  but  as  a prelude  U>  a better  and  more 
effective  performance  as  a cooperative  member  of  a group , These  findings 
and  hypotheses  are.  al.i  necessarily  tentative > but  they  do  suggest  that  work 
in  othor  cultures  will  eventually  enable  u.s  to  state  this  particular  hyuothi- 
sis  in  a culture-free  manner.  Incidentally,  of  coomo , these  variation:!  in 
the  way  in  which  mastery  training  are  conceived  should  make  obvious  d ifler- 
ences  in  the  way  people  'oehava  later  on,  but  for  the  moment  we  are  restrict- 
ing our  attention  to  a rather  narrowly  defined  net  of  variables .> 

The  final  link  in  the  chain,  that  t>etween  C and  D in  Table  1,  or  be- 
tween high  r.  Achievement  and.  economic  development.,  is  ths  or.e  on  which  w 

v-i- 

have  bfien,  working  most  recently.  I want  to  confess  here  to  double  we  hud 
as  to  how  this  would  corns  out.  We  knew  that  n Achievement  as  we  measured 
it  was  significantly  cor  •'elated  with  bettor  perfonrance  on  3 wide  variety  o’ 
laboratory  tasks  (A)  and  fticciv.ti  (li)  lias  shown  that  it  is  significantly 
correlated  witn  high  school  grades  with  ability  level  no.  ft  la  lied  out,  Cut 
1 nine  v"'  this  would  lead  tiv  to  predi ct  on  the  haul.*  of  our  ovm  work  that  n 
A eh  if*  wmwrit  would  v,ie  connected  in  a peculiar  way  with  more  vigorous  economic 
.■a »-t  Ivity,  v,>iy  r.o t,  makb.  ' he  simpler  assumed  ion  that  it  won'! c.  >»•  .viiiuect<:d 
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ward  a ronneetjon  with  buslniins  activity,  at  l.^aat  if  we  are  to  take-  Weber ;:- 
arguments*  at  all  serioiisly,  sod  cont  inue  to  entertain  the  hypo' thesis  sketch- 
ed in  Table  U 

,‘?o  vdth  sow  misgivings  as  to  the  out.eoiws,  we  decided  to  put.  the  hy- 
pothesis to  the  test  by  seeing  whether  students  with  high  n Achievement  wera 
more  interested  in  business  occupations  than  students  with  low  n Achievement  •. 
The  null  hypothesis  is  of  course  that  n Achievement  makes  no  difference  in 
inclining  a person  toward  one  occupation  rather  than  another*  To  measure 
occupational  interest  ve>  simply  used  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank ? 
which  was  filled  out  by  a group  of  college  freshmen  at  the  name  time  that 
they  had  been  tested  for  n Achievement  . To  test  the  hypothesis  we  simply 
•took  the  top  20$  of  the  class  in  n Achievement  and  compared  their  answers 
to  each  of  the  Strong  itomf  with  the  answers  given  by  the  bottom  20f  of  the 
class  in  n Achievement.  The  results  were  really  startling,  at  least  to  us, 
since  we  had  had.  an  many  doubts  about  the  whole  enterprise  from  the  begin- 
ning, You  will  recall  that  ovi  the  Strong  Test  the  respondent  is  asked 
whether  he  likes,  dislikes,  or  is  indifferent  to,  100  different  occupations 
on  tho  first  part-  of  the  tost  la  Table  t,  a>~c  listed  the  only  occupations 
for  which  consistent  »nr!  significant  differences  npesared  between  the  top 
%nd  bottorr  fifths  of  the  n Achievement  (list  ri but  ion,.  In  every  cane  the  group 
high  xn  >:■  Achievement  .likes  the  occupations  listed  better  t.Ivin  the  group  low 
i.n  n t chievexenl . Why1.  more  strikjn  • :3tif.Vr»»t  Lnn  of  the  hypothesis  could  bo 
expected?  The  '.‘hi -BqtHj'O  f or  "stockbroker"  , '*>«  !i> >at  significant  single  it  <•.-», 
was  10  .04,  i:  < .01 . k'vwtea  of  K.irxint  propaganda  about  the  role  of  "’val.1 
H i i urd  ’’  in  I ..*?.) nCi'n lomy  '• 

«'  Ir.oerr  ’I’an.ia  a lvr<-  -v  n#ai  ’■’uce.) 

1 ■ . -i  ; >oc*  ♦ I.!.  1 '•  >cs.*ars  yyfi.  * ••  ? . o * >u'(  iba*  M:  MPik 


fable  k> 


Occupations  3c-  the-  first  ICO  on  the  Strong  Vo- 
cational 'interest  Blank  preferred  significantly 
more  by  college  Freshmen  with  high  (top  20 %) 
than  with  low  (bottom  20 %)  n Achievement  scores , 
(Listed  in  ardor  of  significance  of  differences..} 


1.  Stock  broler 
2.,  Office  Manager 
;'j..  Sales  Manager 
V.  Buyer  at  merchandise 
*).■,  Real  estate  Hale. smart 
ft-  Factory  manager 
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lng  this  many  significance  t*«its , one  ought  to  come  out  with  about  this  .lum- 
ber of  ulgnif leant  differences,.  We  know  that,  and  in-  are  for  that  reasi'o 
replicating  the  study  right  at  thin  moment,  tut  vfral.  are  the  chances  thr.l 
Lady  Luck  should  hit  on  these  parti eular  occupations  when  she  hid  so  nany  to 
pick  from,  Including  everything  from  artist  to  author  to  musician  to  lai-yer 
or  electrical  repairman?  To  be  more  precise,  the  chances  are  Isas  than  i.  in 
4,000,  .‘.since  roughly  one-quarter  of  the  occupations  might  bo  classified  is  i 
lateii  to  business..  Certainly  if  she  did  hap;pen  to  picx  on  occupations  r:>  ob- 
viously related  to  business  activity  end  economic  development  Just  by  chance, 
she  has  played  us  a dirty  trick  .in  getting  our  scientific  hopes  aroused  I'd 
any  case,  the  evidence  does  not  consist  of  these  items  alone...  ifurtheur  :-.teni 
analysis  of  the  rest  of  the  test  shows  many  confirmatory  results,  eJ.tb0u.3h 
their  esact  .-significance  will  have  to  await  further  study  and,  in  particular, 
a replication. 

Of  course  thin  preliminary  result  still  loaves  much  to  be  desired.  We 
can  asmane  yr>  the-  basis  of  Strong’s  validation  data  that  there  Is  some  con- 
nection between  a person's  interest.  in  an  occupation  and  the  chances  t her,  he 
will  enter  and  do  well  at  it,  but-  one  could  wish  for-  ,a  more  direct  test  ?.f  the 
hypothesis  that  the  mean  >r  modal  level  of  n Achievement  in  culture  1.8  assoc- 
iated with  its  l**v*l  of  acncomi'-  d«v*l ojewnt. . Taking  our  clue  from  an  turl;. sr 
study  lap’"  Tied  ell  and  arid  Friedman  (9)  »>u  a chi*  von*,  nt.  imagery  American  End 

iar.  fol'ctal as  . w*  . rn  currently  tryhnr  to  provide  a more  diroot  t«st.  cf  this 

hyp,tha-«is  by  dot-y.  oorr-e  ix  analyse.*-  '-f  varl-us--  cultural  prortwMi  ii’-n  <■  l ild , 
r,jn 1 .-1  readert*  and  «.or relating  th>  ar.hiavem»»nt  iirugeiy  dinct^nsred  in  tham  with 
tty  1 «</*»!  ' f • coTif-wlo  'tuvalopme-it  of  the  •Mji.ovt.ry, 

Tr  Vf-in  t*-  -tit  **  wjr.-)r>,  * ) 'jonrti,  to  ' hint*  * licit  we  ..v<‘  t,  ,--.y  Ljr-f  to  ,:on  • 

t ! I ' ‘I  ;i-  ] ■ »M;  '-..It  I--. •:»•’<  tnir  ■ *vM  • .''it-  if'  ex  luS  I'll  . *r,..  rpiji  It.  ..f 


achievement  motivation,  independence  training  or  whatnot,.  CbviouuXy  maoy  of 
the  true  it  iorial;,  factors  are  important,  such  as  tfce  social  structure-  the  tyyj 
faf  political  organization.,  the  nature  end  extent  of/ natural- resources,  the 

.genera]  | level  of  literacy,,  etc.  Economic  development  is  certainly  a sutt  ..rhero 
complex':  prohlfem  than  we  ha  Vo.  seemed  to  think  it  bare,!  bit  ybat,  -ye  aw  intenv 
od  in  sihpwing  is  that-crw  fcebu;  which  twty  loom  fbdrljjf  Isir-go  in  -soonenic  &<a» 
velopr mi  is  a certain  kind  of  eiotivaticnal  structure  in  the  laci-  -ciu/l  , hr 

• " ' • 'I 

a certain,  stage  in  oconccic  development,  at  least  , 'here  h-ptiar1-;  iv»  a need  .. 


for  a fairly  large  number  of.  individuals  with  high  n Achiovt  jiy.,1 , -iin  maty* 
ways  they  would  seem  to  be  the  ones  whom.  Riesman  (13)  hup  called  ’ hinr;3  :Lr-- 

octed" s and  his  discussion  of  the  role  such  people  play  in  the  development 
of, modni n society  can  be  consulted  for  an  expansion  of  tb-.s  e - gw.enfc  v.oic h 
have  only  had  time  to  outline  briefly  here,  " Unfortunately  a lac ,,  usc&usa.  of 

•<i  • V;' 

tiiDo  Imitations , I cannot  dWi  adequately  with  those  •occnox.ic  is  .end  inters 
who  /Would  argue  -that  character  dr  motivation  is  the  r^tlt  r ahsr  than  tJft 
. cause  of  economic  dove l cpment,  but  before  they  assume  too  eaijJLy  ••  hp.t  -1.; 
directicr*  of  ine  relationship  uVstchao  in  Table  1 might  i*o  ti  ll  bo  the 
other  \«jy  around , lot  mc.t.ieten  to  say  that  content  analyses  <.f  dr. cod  ex1  - 
tural  decunwida  should  show  conclusively  whether  the  i.nc t':»as,J  jn  • .jlvbvtj  rd 
Rrhtivot:jcn  preceded,  or  to?. lowed  *co(i<>(nic  devolopav?nt . 

So  t ar  the  haa  centered  around  a •la-set .,  utrivinh-  1 v •'■•■  - 

wiMpniv.Tt  of  rhe  cn . ■ ’?  t o.  vo**  ;:'!rn-o  i,ior.  Ootviccn  «iluoo , :)oc  V2  V;  I y:  sv  - 
( ices,  r Ach; « vcmertl  wi  uoorriiic  de-felt : taunt  T.m  uas  ./ccn  •.:  •'>  i • puf.lj 
it  w a*  to  t«st  V, cr  a hyiy<i.n'*!n-  afao ft  lit  o sir-bus  a1’  ,.a-r> 
if  t,  -m  no  ta  i i.«r»  i hi* . i.'-v*  />;■- • Lv  loqajry  oia/  t i,  and  partly  b tcr.nf-  t 
i »■  ■,  v (,i  i.iil.ii,  *.!; ; . (ryiuT'i’-n1.  i>  •>■  i-  'r--u  nrl  o!,jp  ?. : .1  ‘x  Uv  i:'r,  ;»■  of 


a.*,  . r j-.i,  4rt»it:  1 f 1 >-  (f  oo‘-  ■>  b.v  * t ■ her  :■*,  v, r . • » <• 


number  of  interesting  implications  for  further  study  that  have  arisen  in 
the  course  of  thinking  out  the  hypothesis.  Take  the  question  of  social 
change,  for  example.  Margaret  Mead  has  recently  returned  from  re-study:  ng 
the  Manus , a small  tribe  in  New  Guinea  which  she  had  studied  previously 
nearly  25  years  ago.  She  found  that  exceedingly  rapid  social  change  had 
taken  place  since  her’  last  vioili,  for  these  people  although  not  ,for  others 
in  the  vicinity  who  had  had  similar  experiences  In  the  meantime,).  Whereas 
then  they  had  scarcely  boon  touched  by  modern  e5.viii.aati on  at  all,  nott 
they  seemed  tb  be  living  completely  in  the  20th  century  even  to  the  extent 
of  having  organized  a parent -teacher  association  which  was  concerned  about 
the  boet  way  of  rearing , children,!  They  knew  hov  to  operate  modem  machinery, 

jj  •'  . t 

had  oi’ganiced  a democratic  form  of  goiremment,  and  in  general  seamed  to  be  ;v 

I 

forward-looking,  progressive  people,  w ho,  in  her  words,  pad  recapitulated 
approximately  25,000  years  of  history  in  25  years,  that  had  produced  the 
change?  The  obvious  precipitating  factor  was  the  presence  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Pacific  with  which  this  tribe  had  had  extended  contact.  From 
the  Americans  they  had  learned  how  to  operate  machines,  how  to  organize  e. 
government  or  « P.T.A. , and  in  general  picked  up  with  auasing  rapidity  the 
general  "know  how"  that  goes  with  modern  civilization,  slut  the  interesting 
point  is  that  the  Manus  accepted  modern  technological  civilisation  so  rapid- 
ly and  enthusiastically  whereas  other  tribes  like  the  nearby  Usiai,  similarly 
exposed  to  the  West,  had  not.  Why? 

Cna  clue  to  an  answer  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  theso  were  a people  who, 
she  had  noted  in  1930,  stressed  early  independence  training  for  their  child- 
run.  At  that  time  they  lived  in  thatohed-covered  houseii  on  platforms  set  up 
on  poles  out  over  the  sea#  It  was  therefore  easy  for*  young  children  to  fall 
off  int  o the  sea  and  drown  The  Manus  had  responded  to  this  Toynbeean  "chs.l. 
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longa"  j y requiring  that  their  children  learn  to  swim  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  the  water  quite  early,  In  fact,  they  built  thorn  small  canoes  and 
literal  . y taught  them  to  "paddle  their  owr.  canoes"  at.  a vesjy  early  age,,  loea 
it.  aa©n  too  far-fetched  to  /.assume  that  we  have  evidence  for  a linkage  h-.ipo 
between  stage  B in.  Table  t,  e,g„,  early  independence  training,  and  stago  0, 
rapid  technological  development  once  contact,  with  superior  knowledge , is'  made? 
.Further  'study  can  alone  toll,  but  it  is  at  levrfc-  signlf  It  apt  to  not,e  also 
that  tan  Manus  in  19.30  were  the  business  men  and  barters  of  their  region  to 

whom  all  the  neighboring  tribes  were  in  debt  ? Their  .presumed  higher  n A- 

« ■■  \ •'  / 

chieyeiijpnt  could  -ir.  those  days  esepresf  j'i's'elf  only  within  the  limits  of  the 

prevailing  brokerage  system,  bat  onee  iwcposed  to  our  syst  em,  one  might  pre- 

m ;;  ’ . 

diet  tl«.t  they  would  "catch  on'  with  amassing  rapidity.  Although  this  ifj  only 
a case  study  which  may  be  an  isolated  example,  it  certainly  ,:-uggeBts  that  the 
hypothesis  would  be  worth  testing  that  the  speed  of  adapting -to'  modem  Inch- 
nologiccl  society  may  be  greatly  aided  by  the  right  character  or  notivati.cn.-il 
structure  (e,g„,  high  n Achievement  , early  self-reliance  trailing,  etc. ) ■■ 

Tha  opposite  proposition  should  also  bn  tested;  societies  with  a general 
low  level  of  r.  Achievement,  without  the  necessary  character  structure, 
should  hsv'i  considerable  difficulty  in  developing  theme . at  yea  economically  a- 
loag  Western  lines  (e „g® , Russia,  China),  They  may  have  v.o  resort  to  force, 
for  example,  to  get  people  to  do  the  things  t)Lat  they  v/ould  nacurrlly  want 
to  do  t.i  they  had  sufficiently  high  achievement  motives  . To  Marx  this  wo 
simply  placing  the  motive  of  sieving  tlte  State  Tot  trio  welfare  of  all  ab:  ve 
the  natty,  aoLfiah  profit  mol  i’T,  but  then  maybe  ho  confused  the  profit 
motive  with  tft*  achievement  motive,  which  is  not  VOO  aut'j)  'lair, & ir  -/iew  ; ■ 
feb«>  cornsetion  we  seem  to  be  finding  be  t wean  the  two?  At  any  rate,  it  i’ 

» writing  t«  contemplate  re-thinking  -»h<>  issues  rained  by  ? Marxist  and  ant ) - 
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Marxist  theorists  in  terms  of  motivational  theory  as  it  develops  out  of  om~  - 
pirieal  research  like  this  and  comforting  to  thir.k  that  s.t  least  some  of 
the  i33uos  may  be  solved  by  an  appeal  to  fact  rather  than  to  debating  skill.. 

There  is  time  for  consideration  of  only  one  further  Implication  of  our 
general  scheme  outlined  in  Table  1,  an  implication  which  arises  from  a pos- 
sible association  between  A and  C,  between  religions  differences  and  n A- 
chieveiae:nt  scores.  To  date  the  relationship  must  • b*  considered  - only  pos- 
sible, or  hypothetical  because  the  definitive  study  on  the  problem  has.net 
yet  beer  done.  Nevertheless  there  is  considerable  indirect  evidence  that 
such  a i eiationship  will  be  found  to  e.rlst  on  further  study.  ,jTako  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Jews,  for  example,  In  Table;  2 there  is  evidence  'that  they  favor 
earlier  independence  training  than  Italian-  or  Irish-C&tholies,  and  we  hj.ve 
evidence  that  oably  independence  training  is  associated  with  higher  achieve- 
ment motivation.''  At  this  other  end  of  the  scale  ws  know  that  Jews  are  dit"- 
tinctly  an  overiachieving  group  both  scholastlcalLy  (3)  and  occupationally 

■'  . . ' j f 

(6,  18,  20)'.  To  cite  ;uut  one  illustrative  fact,  8G-3$%  of  the  guinfullj-  em- 
ployed Jews  in  the  United  States  work  in  upper  level  occupations  in  which  on- 
ly 30. liC%  of  the  rest  of  the  population  are  engaged  (18).  V.bat  at. counts  for 
such  v.ver -achievement?  Probahly  not  Iwate  differences  in  intelligence,  sine 
we  have  no  evidence  for  racial  differences  in  nat  Lve  capacity,.  Probably  not 
race  prejudice,  because  w«  have  instances  of  other  similarly  handicapped 
groups  which  do  not  count**r~strive  so  vigorously  when  discriminated  against, 
ProbaWj  not  religion  as  such,  since  t.iere  must  bs  many  in  this  group  who  arc 
not  religious  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Instead  it  sense  both  5 imp; 
and  fee  si  bin  to  attribute  this  over-ac‘ iovwnerit  t)  a generally  hiplicr  level 
of  achievement  motivation  among  Jews,  >hich  its  el . is  attributable  to  certaiv 
cultural  valor* a which  probably  have  t h:ir  roots  in  religion  ultimately.  At 


•.he  very  least.,  suets  a line  of  inquiry  is  worth  further  careful  study.  Pay 
choligists  have  beeiT  uhclerstahdably  reluctant  'to draw  attention  to  caltural 
dif ’£■ Jrences  in  achievement , for  fear  of  feeding  aoraunition  to  bigots , but 
, when  such  differences  are  left  covered  up  and  unexplained,  the  natural  tan-. 

■ dene;;’  of  the  man  in  the  street  is  to  attribute  them  to  racial  or  religious 
factors  in  a totally  inaccurate  and  uncomprehending  way,'  At  least,  it  is  my 
hbpe  that  a study  of  cultural  differences  in  motivational  levels  will  make 
1 a contribution  to  an  understanding  of  why  differences  exist  among  racial,, 
religious,  or  cultural  groups  and  thus  ultimately  to  an  understanding  of 

. . . „ :!  -i  ..  . _i_ 

some  of  the  reasons  why  these  groups  a'rs  prejudiced  against  one  ariotbw. 

Jf  " . • w 7 w 

Now  let  us  turn  in  conclusion  to  the  question  raised  at  the  beginning 

i ■ “ .■  ' ■'  . ..  

of'  the  paper.  How  n/jny  of  the  problems  just  discussed  would  liavo  bean 
raised  or  illuminate i by  a study  of  the  hunger' motive?  Even  raising  ;he 

if 

~ if 

question  will,  I hop;i,  convince  you  that,  in  matters  like  these  the  kjuid  of 

• irotive  under  consideration  is  all-important,,  It  is  the  achievement  motive j 

not  :";ust  any  motive  perceived  as  a contontless  "fores",  that  we  have  tied  - 
. • " li  v ...  . . 

to  religious  and  cultural  background  factors,  to  economic  development,  to 

■ : ’ j ...  „ - ....  • ■ ! 

d iff  essences  ir,  occupational  lehievement.  And  I hope  you  will  agree  with 

* * ••  :!  “ ‘ 'u 

'kj  that  .these  are  matters  of  importance,  T haf  are  behavioral  problems  which 
; psychology  ought  to  v>e  concerned  with  Just  as.  mud  'a-?  it  ia  ccncornoc.  with 

i ”■  r ’ . 

tna  functional  pnnnek/io.i  oovwewn  uiiy  motive  and  I ne  .association  prou-ss, 
and  if  wo  can  break  ‘his  much  ground,  oven  as  tentatively  ns  I have  h?d  to 
today,  what  couldn't  wo  <io  if  We  knew  a«  much  about  other  motives  an  vo  do 
ndout  tho  achieverssn'  jeowIvo— about  the  need  lor  lower,  the  need  for  f ff i.lk. 
1.  .or , and  tha  like?  The  study  of  human  motives  — in  the  sense  of  a soul ate ly 
» .insuring  then  with  »ve  attention  to  thrii  differences  in  kind  end  their 
is  loial.  consequences-  is  ,iu«t  beginning,.  We  can  look  forward  to  fleet  ad 
v iiksj  In  our  unde-rst  and;  «g  of  human  behavior  i.f  such  study  gct:;  the  a then- 


ion  if,  deserves 
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